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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


JANUARY, 18453. 


CHANGE OF THE ADVOCATE. 


The cause of peace, for more than a quarter of a century since its 
commencement, has never, in England or America, been without its 
periodical; but its form, size and frequency have varied in each country. 
The organ of the London Peace Society, with the exception of a single 
year when it was monthly, has always been a quarterly ; while the friends 
of peace in America have at different times issued theirs once a month, 
once in two months, and once in three. 

Each of these methods has its advantages; but, while an elaborate and 
dignified quarterly may suit the taste of highly cultivated minds already 
interested in the subject, a periodical more frequent, and full of short, pithy 
articles, would secure far more attention even from good men. We have 
tried to combine as much as possible of the quarterly with the monthly; 
but we think that a form still more popular will better subserve our purpose 
of spreading the leaven of our principles through the mass of the people, 
We wish to reach every family ; and in an age like this, we can gain and keep 
the popular mind to such a subject only by frequent and interesting appeals, 

For this purpose, we have resolved on a change of the Advocate. We 
shall not only issue it once a month, but fill it with shorter articles, and a 
much larger proportion of facts, statistics and anecdotes, likely to interest 
all classes of minds both old and young. We design to make it a popular 
work, one which all right-minded persons will like to read. 


Design or THE ApvocaTE.—It will be exclusively devoted to peace, 
and its associated or auxiliary topics. It will from month to month chroni- 
cle the leading events transpiring in the intercourse of nations, and contain 
intelligence and discussions concerning the progress of the cause through 
the world. Though restricted within these limits, it will present a vast 
variety of subjects interesting to all classes, and permanently valuable. 
We design to make it, in the lapse of years, a store-house of facts and 
statistics, anecdotes, arguments and appeals, relative to the origin, nature 
and results of war ;—its waste of property, and havoc of human life and 
happiness ;—its glaring inconsistency with our religion of peace;—its 
baleful influence on agriculture, manufactures, commerce, civilization, sci- 
ence, literature, liberty, education, morality, religion, and all the enterprises 
of benevolence and reform ;—the substitutes for war, and the possibility, the 
means and the duty of its entire and perpetual abolition. 
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CrrcuLation.—We shal] need a much wider circulation than we now 
have. We intend to publish from the first, ten thousand copies of each 
number ; and we hope there will ere-long be a demand for thrice as many- 
We put the Advocate so low, when taken for general or gratuitous 
distribution, that our friends can easily send it into every church-going 
family. We trust they will in many places; and we would earnestly urge 
them in every place to make speedy and strenuous efforts for the purpose. 


Hew ro po 17T.—It can easily be done. Let the minister first preach 
on the subject of peace, or bring it in some other way before his people, 
urge the importance of general information upon it, and propose a collection 
or subscription for the purpose of having a copy of the Advocate, as 
a monthly tract on peace, go into every family in the congregation or town. 
He can ordinarily do the work best, or most easily see that it is done; but, 
if he lacks the requisite zeal or leisure, let any friend of peace take hold of 
the plan in earnest, and it will soon be done. The cost of supplying a 
whole congregation or town is so trifling, that any resolute, determined 
spirit could secure the object at once. 





TAKING THE ADVOCATE.—EXCUSES ANSWERED. 


Say not, ‘there is little need of information on the subject... We speak 
advisedly when we say, there is hardly any subject, of such general 
importance, so imperfectly understood by the mass even of intelligent men. 
People read and hear more than ten times as much about temperance, and 
missions, and anti-slavery, and other topics of benevolence and reform. 

Nor tell us,‘ you find enough on the subject in other publications.’ 
They generally contain not a tenth, if a fiftieth part as much as they do on 
the subject of missions ; and yet almost every missionary society is wisely 
trying to fill the Jand with tracts, periodicals and monthly sheets. Nor is 
this all; for every faithful pastor communicates from the pulpit, and at the 
Monthly Concert, nearly as much intelligence as the entire contents of a 
work like ours. The Advocate, after all we can get into other publications, 
will be found altogether indispensable. 

Say not, ‘you are a friend of peace already, and need no further light or 
impulse on the subject.’ No hearty, zealous friend of the cause would say 
this; and the very plea shows how much you need to be informed and 
impressed. But, if you really are a full believer in all the principles of 
peace, do you need to read and reflect upon them no more? Remember 
how you reason and actin other cases. Having become a firm Whig or 
Democrat, would you for that reason discard all political news on your 
side? Because you believe every doctrine of the gospel, would you cease 
to read the Bible, cr to hear its truths preached ? 

Nor tell us, ‘the Bible contains enough on the subject of peace.’ True, 
and so it does on temperance and missions, on repentance and faith, on 
every topic of religious truth and duty; but would you for such a reason 


discard all preaching, and all publications on those subjects? ‘There is 


even more need of light from the pulpit and the press on peace, since the 


instructions of the Bible on this subject are so generally overlooked or 
misconstrued. 
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Nor console yourself with the assurance, that ‘the cause of peace is now 
doing very well.’ So it is; but how? Not by such neglect as you 
propose, but by the blessing of God upon such efforts as we are urging you 
to take. Without such efforts, public sentiment would not have become 
what it now is; our own country would not have escaped the series of wars 
that have threatened it the last few years; nor would Christendom have 
enjoyed nearly thirty years of general peace as the great harvest-season of 
salvation to the world. It is all, under God, the result of means; and 
similar means must still be used. On the same ground you might as well 
excuse yourself from ail efforts for temperance, for missions, or any other 
enterprise of benevolence or reform. Let all Christians do so; and what 
would be the result? Not one of these enterprises would live a year. 





THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


lis origin.—It is in truth as old as Christianity; but specific efforts 
are of recent date. Erasmus wrote in the sixteenth century with surpassing 
eloquence in favor of peace; but the first effectual appeal for associated 
action was made by the late Dr. Worcester, in a pamphlet published in 
December, 1814; and the first Peace Society in modern times was 
organized in the city of New York during the summer of 1815, and was 
followed, in eight or ten months, by one in Massachusetts, another in Ohio, 
and a still more important one in London, all without any knowledge of each 
other’s existence. Similar societies have since been multiplied in England 
and America. Kindred efforts have been made in France, Switzerland, and 
other parts of Christendom; and their benign influence has reached the 
extremities of the civilized world. 

The American Peace Society is of much more recent date. At the 
suggestion of distinguished individuals in different denominations, it was 
organized in May, 1828, as a bond of union among the friends of peace 
through the land, and has since been the organ of all the associated efforts . 
for this cause in our country. 


Its object—The Society’s constitution declares its aim “to illustrate 
the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show its baleful influence 
on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise means for insuring 
universal and permanent peace.” Its only object is the abolition of war 
as defined by all lexicographers to be “a conflict between naitons or states 


by force.” 


Its instrument—is the gospel; and all our operations are designed merely 
to insure an effective application of its pacific principles and influences as 


rte own remedy for this deep and deadly cancer on the bosom of a 
world. 





THE BATTLE FIELD: OR THE WOUNDED SOLDIER. 


The late General Ponsonby gave the following account of his being 
wounded at Waterloo. Inthe melee I was almost instantly disabled in 
both arms, losing first my sword, and then my rein; and, followed by a few 
of my men, who were instantly cut down, I was carried along by my horse, 
till receiving a blow from a sabre, I fell senseless on my face to the ground.: 
Recovering, [ raised myself a little to look around, being at that time, I 
believe, able to get up and run away, when a lancer passing by, struck 
his lance through my back. My head dropped, the blood gushed into my 
mouth, a difficulty of breathing came on ; it was then impossible to measure 


time, but I must have fallen in less than ten minutes from the onset. A 
tirialleur stopped to plunder me, threatening my life. I directed him to a 
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small side pocket, in which he found three doilars; all I had. But he con- 
tinued to threaten, and I said he might search me. This he did immediate- 
ly, unloosing my stock, and tearing open my waistcoat, and leaving me ina 
very uneasy posture. But he was no sooner gone than an officer bringing 
up some troops to which the tirialleur probably belonged, and happening to 
halt where I lay, stooped down and addressed me, saying he feared I was 
badly wounded. I answered that I was, and expressed a wish to be carried 
to the rear. He said it was against their orders to remove even their own 
men; but that, if they gained the day (and he understood that the Duke of 
Wellington was killed, and that six of our battalions had surrendered), 
every attention in his power should be shown to me. I complained of 
thirst, and he held his bottle to my lips, directing one of his soldiers to lay 
me straight on-my side, and place a knapsack under my head. He then 
passed on into action, soon perhaps to want, but not to receive, the same 
assistance, and I shall never know to whose generosity I was indebted as I 
believe, for my life. By-and-by another tirialleur came up, a young man 
full of ardor. He knelt down, and fired over me many times, and conversed 
with me very gaily all the while: at last he ran off, saying, “ You will be 
right glad to learn that we are going to withdraw. Good day, my friend.” 

It was dusk when two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, each of them two 
deep, came across the valley, and passed me in full trot, lifting me from the 
ground, and tumbling me about cruelly. The clatter of their approach, 
and the apprehensions they excited, may easily be imagined. A gun taking 
that direction, must have destroyed me. ‘The battle was now at an end, or 
removed to a distance. The shouts of ‘ Vive ?Empereur !’ and discharges 
of musketry and cannon were over, and the groans of the wounded all 
around me became every instant more and more audible. I thought the 
night would never end. 

Much about this time, I found a soldier.lying across my legs. He had 
probably crawled thither in his agony; and his weight, his convulsive mo- 
tions, his noises, and the air rushing through a wound in his side, distressed 
me greatly; the last circumstance more than all. I had a wound of the 
same nature myself. It was not a dark night, and parties were wandering 


- about to plunder. 


Several stragglers looked at me as they passed by, one after another, and 
at Jast one stopped to examine me. I told him as well as I was able, for I 
spoke German very imperfectly, that I was a British officer, and had been 
plundered already ; he did not desist, however, but pulled me about roughly. 
An hour before midnight, I saw a man in an English uniform walking 
towards me; he was, i suspect, on the same errand, and he came and look- 
ed me in the face. I spoke instantly, telling him who I was, and assuring 
him of a reward, if he would remain with me. He said he belonged to the 
40th, and had missed his regiment; he released me from a dying soldier, 
and stood over me as a sentinel, pacing backwards and forwards, Day 
broke, and at six o’clock in the morning, some English were seen at a dis- 
tance. Herantothem. A messenger being sent to Hervey, a cart came 
for me, and I was placed in it, and carried to-the village of Waterloo, a 
mile and a half off, and laid in the bed from which Gordon, as I understood 
afterwards, had just been carried out. I had received seven wounds. 


Here is a glimpse of war as it is; and, if the reader will just imagine, 
not a solitary victim, but twenty or thirty thousand ina similar condition, 
writhing in fear and agony, not for a single night, but for a whole fortnight, 
and then carted away to a hospital, he may form some faint conception of 
the sufferings inseparable from war. 

Mark the personal feelings of these combatants towards each other. The 
wounded, fallen Englishman appeals to the French officer for relief; and 
the Frenchman answers him in words and deeds of kindness. So with the 
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gay young soldier that chatted and fired over his body. We find here no 
proofs of personal malice; and it is really doubtful whether they had any 
towards each other. Why then so fierce in the work of mutua] butchery ? 
Why did not the real parties in the contest, the great men on both sides, do 
their own fighting, and shed each other’s blood ? 





MR. WEBSTER ON PEACE. 


The N. Y. Chamber of Commerce recently waited upon Mr. Webster in 
that city, “to express its high estimation of his services in the negotiation 
of the late treaty with Great Britain. That negotiation,” says the President 
of the Chamber, “ had for its object, the final adjustment of long standing, 
as well as intricate and important questions, and this object has been 
successfully accomplished on terms that are deemed alike honorable and 
satisfactory ; while the spirit of mutual concession and conciliation that 
was manifested on that occasion, has served but to enhance the value of the 
benefits conferred, in the establishment of friendly intercourse between 


two kindred nations on a basis of assured confidence, and permanent 
tranquillity.” 

‘Gentlemen, replies Mr. Webster, ‘in the progress of the civilized 
world great changes have been wrought by commercial intercourse, by the 
general advancement in civilization, and, above ail, by the benign influences 
of the Christian religion. And these changes are as clearly indicated by 
the subjects on which nations now-a-days treat, as by any other marks or 
proofs whatever. In ages past, treaties were merely alliances made for 
purposes of war, or as defences against war, or merely as compacts against 
the strong for the defence of the weak, or against crowns or successful 
princes, and for preserving what was considered in former days the 
‘balance of power.’ Treaties in our own day assume a new character. 
Not that these subjects are excluded altogether; not that they are not often 
introduced ; but a new class of subjects have arisen from the influence of 
Christianity, and have been introduced into the relations of government, 
These are commercial regulations, and are for the adjustment of such 
questions as arise from the intercourse of different nations, and especially 
are they of service in preventing the cruelty and barbarism which were so 
frequent in former ages. 

‘Gentlemen, as I have said, treaties were formerly entered into, wars 
waged, immense treasures exhausted, and torrents of blood poured out, to 
maintain the balance of power among the nations of the earth, that is, to 
keep the strong from oppressing the weak; and this security against 
oppression by the powerful, the weak sought to obtain by alliances, by 
armies, by foreign subsidies, and by military aid. But, thanks to the 
civilization of the age, thanks to the commercial intercourse of civilized 
nations, and thanks especially to the Christian religion, which has been so 
Influential upon the minds of men, and the spirit of the times, another 
instrument has been devised for maintaining this balance of power, far 
beyond, and infinitely above all the armies and navies of the earth. That 
Instrument is moral power—the judgment of mankind. All the nations of 
the earth would view with indignation, now, any such attempt on the part 
of the strong to oppress the weak ; nor in this age would any nation attempt 
such a deed as the partition of Poland. All the nations of Europe could 
not effect it. The nations now find security, not in armies and navies, but 
in the sense of general justice, the feeling of right which prevails in this 
civilized age, in which, if an intent is perceived on the part of any to injure 
one, itis the duty of ali to unite in resisting it. A general feeling of 
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security has thus come to prevail over the whole world; because nations 
now would not sit silent under any outrage of the kind—would not keep 
quiet, but would be loudly indignant when any aggression by the strong is 
attempted upon the rights of the weak.’ 

Here is a very important and most auspicious change in the international 
policy of Christendom; and this change has resulted mainly from the blessing 
of God upon the efforts made by the friends of peace. We have no room now, 
but are fully prepared to substantiate this statement. 

Here, too, is an argument for redoubled zeal. If God has crowned with 
80 much success the few and feeble means already used, shall we cease 
or relax our exertions? Shall we regard this success as a proof that no 
more effort is needed? No; it should only confirm our faith, and quicken 
our zeal. 





CHINESE WAR. 


Tue Wark cLosep.—It seems that England has at length ceased from 
her nefarious war with China on the following terms: 

1. China consents to pay in three years the sum of 21 millions of dollars. 

2. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, and two others, shall be open to 
English commerce. 

3. The island of Hong Kong is perpetually ceded to her Britannic Majesty. 

4, The prisoners shall be restored. 

o. An amnesty published. 

6. The officers of the two nations shall be treated on a footing of equality. 

7. The islands of Chusan and Kolong-soo shall be occupied till full 
payment of the tribute. 

The emperor of China had given his adhesion to the treaty, but refused 
to sign it until it should be ratified by the British queen. It was, however, 
partly executed, and half the first instalment of money had been already 
paid, and confided to the frigate Blonde, which was to sail directly for 
England. 

Tuts WAR AN UNPROFITABLE SPECULATION.—The indemnifications paid 
or pledged by the Chinese, may seem large; but, after all, they are only 
a fraction, perhaps not a tenth part of what the war has cost England alone. 
We have seen somewhere an estimate of Sir Robert Peel himself, that she 
had long ago spent in that crusade of folly and crime, nearly $100,000,000 ; 
and the amount since expended, is probably several times as much more. 


IncipENTs 1N 1TS PRosecutTion.—It is impossible, says the London 
Spectator, of Oct., 1842, to read the accounts of the military operations in 
China, without shame and disgust. It is not war, but sheer butchery. 
Captain Bingham, of the Royal N avy, thus describes the capture of Ningpo: 

‘ About 12, 000 Chinese advanced upon the southern and western gates, 
the guards retiring before them. On the Chinese penetrating to the mar- 
ket-place in the centre of the city, they were received by a heavy fire from 
our troops drawn up. ‘This sudden check so damped their ardor, that their 
only object appeared to be, to get out of the city as fast as possible; in doing 
which, they were crowded in dense masses in the narrow street. The artil- 
lery now coming up within one hundred yards of the crowded fugitives, pour- 
ed in a destructive fire of grape andcanister. So awful was the destruction 
of human life, that the bodies were obliged to be removed to the sides of the street 
to allow the guns to advance ; and the pursuit was followed up by the artil- 
lery, and the 49th regiment, for miles.’ On the arrival of the general, he 
put astop to the sl: aughter, or twenty thousand, instead of nine, might have 
heen massacred. he loss on the'side of the British troops, is said to have 
amounted to two or three killed, and some dozen wounded! But if a few 
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guns employed ashore, could have produced such terrible results, what must 
have been the effect of the bombardment of densely populated towns by the 
powerful naval armament by which our troops were supported? Let 
Captain Bingham answer for us. 


Conflict and Carnage at Amoy.—‘ The general had this day a good oppor- 
tunity of displaying his skill in military tactics. Perceiving that the enemy 
had 5,000 men in an extensive encampment on the southern bank of the 
river, while the city was on the northern, he determined to attack the for- 
mer first (the troops had been landed under cover of the fire of the Cruizer, 
the Columbine, and the Bentinck.) Having divided his small army into 
three columns, the right and left were despatched towards the flanks of the 
enemy, which movement they were enabled to execute without being 
perceived by their opponents, under cover of a rising ground. The centre 
column advancing at the same time, the Chinese body came boldly out to 
meet them. The British troops advanced steadily until within good range, 
though the Chinese had for some time opened a fire of gingals and math- 
locks, directed solely against this column. The order was given to fire, 
when, at the same moment, the flank companies debouched, pouring in their 
volleys on the now bewildered Chinese. Being utterly confounded at this 
to them most wonderful increase of force, they gazed in stupid and motion- 
less amazement. A few of them only returned a feeble fire to the inces- 
sant peals which came from every quarter, and then, as it were in a sudden 
panic, moved, broke up, and fled in every direction, leaving the field thickly 
strewn with their dead and dying. Our men followed in close pursuit, and 
many hand to hand encounters took place; but the long Chinese spear 
could make but little resistance against the British bayonet. Many of 
these men fought with desperation, apparently resolved to conquer or die. 
The residue fled by hundreds to the water, hoping by that means to hide 
themselves from the vengeance of the ‘red-haired race.’ The fire of the 
rifles was most deadly; and the stream shortly became tinged with their 
blood, when the general, accompanied by Mr. Thom, coming up, the latter 
bearing a flag, with the following words in the Chinese language upon it: 
‘Yield and be saved; resist and perish,’ many of them took quarter, and the 
carnage ceased. On this day, so unhappy for the black-haired race, fifteen 
hundred of whom must have perished, our loss amounted to sixteen killed, and 
afew wounded. With such a tremendous bombardment as had been going 
on for two hours in this densely populated neighborhood, it must be expect- 
ed that pitiable sights were to be witnessed. ./t one spot four children were 
struck down, while the frantic father was occasionally embracing their bod- 
ies, or making attempts to drown himself in a neighboring tank. Numerous 
similar scenes were witnessed!’ 


Scene at Anninghoy.—‘ The run becoming general, many tried to escape 
around the base of the hill, in doing which, many of them became exposed 
to the Blenheim’s broadside, when numbers fell. Finding this fire too hot 
to allow them to escape along the beach, they took to the water, crawling 
along on all fours, and bobbing their heads as they saw the flash of the 
guns ; but escaping Scylla they fell into Charybdis; for they had no sooner 
got clear of the ships, than they became exposed to the rocket boats. The 
discharge followed the poor wretches into the village. Truly it was an 
awful day for the black-haired race of Ham.’ 

In another part of the book we have an account of a skilful manceuvre, 
which placed a large body of the Chinese between two fires, by which 600 
were slain, with a loss to the British force of only one killed. ‘The Chinese, 
says Capt. Bingham, could do nothing against the terrific broadsides of the 
ships, the shells and the rockets. In numerous instances the Chinese, hav- 
ing no notion that quarter would be extended to them, rushed upon the 
bayonets of their invaders, or destroyed themselves before our eyes. But 
we shal] not harrow up the feelings of our Christian readers by any further 
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extracts from this ‘narrative’ which is, we regret to say, confirmed by 
official documents. 

Moratity or Te1s War.—The following extract is from a !etter, “ writ- 
ten,” says the Boston Courier, “by a merchant of Boston, who has resided 
some years in China, and whose veracity cannot be doubted.” 

“Tn China,” says the writer, “the British forces have made religion and civ- 
ilization, in the eyes of the Chinese, synonymous with murder and rapine. 
Violating women, who committed suicide immediately afterwards; breaking 
to pieces monuments erected to the memory of the dead; digging up and 
mutilating bodies; protecting, with the ships of war, the opium smugglers 
on the coast; opening the way for them, and for pirates to Whampoa, 
where a large fleet of opium craft lie, and occasionally amusing them- 
selves with murder or rape; and making the settlement of Hong Kong a 
sink, where the filth of China and Europe ran together; small opium shops 
being open, where ‘ Drunk for a penny, Dead drunk for two pence,’ is the 
motto, or at any rate, practice. The population is English soldiers and 
sailors, and Chinese rogues and prostitutes. Business at the north is so 
much interrupted by the innocent and hard working population being driven 
from their houses by the English cannon, that British imports have gone 
down to less than prime cost in England, and many of them will not sell at 
all. When the Bogue forts were captured, the poor Chinese soldiers, who 
were forced by their own officers to fight, finally fled, and clustered together 
outside of the fort on a narrow point of land, crowded upon it as far as the 
sea on all sides would allow, and the Indian sepoys were allowed to ap- 
proach within convenient distance, and fire into the unresisting mass, till 
all the men composing it were killed or wounded.” 


Errect on Misstons.—What will be the result of all this on efforts to 
evangelize China? Her ports may be opened to our missionaries ; but will 
they regard with favor the religion of their invaders? Will it not take 
centuries to efface the prejudices occasioned by this single war? 

Stiama on Enetanp.—Ages will not wipe from the character of Great 
Britain the deep and damning disgrace of this war; and we are glad to find 
the religious, if not the secular press, both in England and America, so loud 
in condemnation of its atrocities. Its authors, abettors and apologists 
should be held to a strict responsibility before that tribunal of public 
opinion by which, Mr. Webster says, all international questions must now 
be decided. 





FOREIGN INTELLiGENCE. 


Mr. Rieaun’s Seconp Vistr To tHe ContrnentT.—Our readers may 
remember Mr. Rigaud’s first visit to Paris, where he offered, in the name 
of the London Peace Society, a prize of 1000 francs for the best essay on 
peace. The results of that mission induced the Society to send him, last 
summer, on a longer and more important tour over the continent; and we 
now copy a small part of his very interesting account, and reserve the 
remainder for our next. 

Visit To Paris.—I then waited on the Marquess de la Rochefoucauld 
Liancourt, with a letter from Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, the worthy chairman of 
our Society, and was received by the Marquess with the utmost kindness 
and courtesy, who appeared happy at my arrival, to be present at the 
General Assembly of that excellent Society, of which he is the distin- 

uished President. I also called on M. Villenave, the venerable Vice- 
resident, the Secretary, and several other members of the Peace Com- 
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mittee, whose cordial reception of me, as their fellow-laborer in this good 
cause at Paris, was extremely gratifying to my feelings. 

On the 18th of April, I had the heartfelt gratification to be present, and 
as the delegate of the Peace Society of London, to assist at the Anniversary 
of the Christian Morals Society. The translated account of this important 
meeting in the Herald, as the prominent subject of its proceedings was 
Peace, cannot fail highly to interest all who are sincerely engaged as 
peacemakers, in the Christian endeavor to promote its universal establish- 
ment throughout the nations of the earthh When we reflect on the 
commanding situation of Paris, and the influence it may exert on the state 
and future destinies of Europe, it is difficult to calculate, or sufficiently to 
appreciate, the importance of such a meeting. 

On the 2d of May I attended a very interesting meeting of the Peace 
Committee, the Marquess de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt in the chair, 
when many very important subjects were taken into consideration, 
particularly a proposition for publishing at Paris a periodical work on the 
subject of peace, for general circulation, especially in the coffee-houses 
and reading-rooms in the metropolis, and other towns throughout the 
kingdom, as well as in various parts of Europe. But from the want of 
pecuniary means, it was impossible immediately to carry this plan into 
operation; the necessity of a special subscription to the funds of the Peace 
Committee was felt, and was accordingly commenced that very evening. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, the credentials with which the committee 
had furnished me, already signed by the officers of the Society in London, 
were countersigned by the noble President, the Marquess de la Rochefou- 
cauld Liancourt. This document, lithographed at Paris, with fac-similes 
of the signatures, proved very serviceable to me throughout the whole of 
my tour; for it introduced me as the agent of the London Peace Society, 
in unison with that at Paris, offering to the different countries through 
which I passed, the acceptance of those Christian principles that would 
infallibly lead to the promotion of permanent and universal peace. Having 
accomplished all that it appeared to me practicable to effect at that time, 
for the advancement of this good cause at Paris, I took leave of that great 
city with feelings of gratitude, I trust, for having been permitted once more 
to visit it, and to witness the evident improvement in the public mind, and 
even in the most violent journals, on this all-important subject. For certainly 
since I first visited it at the beginning of last year, every thing indicates a 
growing desire for the maintenance of peace; and the change of sentiment, 
since the establishment of the Peace Committee, is in this respect very 
striking. 

Visir to Lyons.—After travelling incessantly by the diligence for 
fifty-one hours, I arrived on the 12th of May at Lyons, the second city of 
France. Being furnished with good letters of introduction from Paris, I 
saw many influential persons, and found them generally very desirous of 
peace. Being introduced to a Reading Society, I had an opportunity of 
conversing for a considerable time with several gentlemen on the subject 
of my mission, all of whom wished me success, and were disposed to unite 
heartily to promote it, principally on a conviction of the folly and impolicy 
of war, and its evident tendency to prevent all improvement in arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, and whatever would promote the well-being 
and prosperity of man; though I cannot say I believe they all adopt, to its 
full extent, the religious principle of our Society. I presented them with 
cur volume of tracts in French, entitled “Principes de la Paix,” which 
they thankfully accepted, and deposited in their library; and I have no 
doubt it will be read with much curiosity and great interest. 

_ I had also a very interesting conversation with a gentleman who takes a 
lively concern in the improvement of the Greeks, and is making a collec- 
tion of books in all languages for the library of the University at Athens; 
to whom, in the name of our Society, I presented a bound copy of Ladd’s 
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Essay, with a number of tracts in English and French, for that institution, 
which he joyfully received, and intended with many others, to send off to 
Greece by the first opportunity. 

Amongst others with whom I conversed, were the editors of some of the 
principal journals published in this city, whom I endeavored to interest in 
our cause, some of whom I have reason to expect will speak favorably of it. 
I can truly say, that I was generally well received by all with whom I had 
an opportunity of speaking on the subject of peace; nevertheless I could 
not accomplish my desire of lecturing there, as these kind of proceedings are 
new and almost unheard of in France; besides that, at this season of the year, 
all the principal inhabitants were in the country altogether, or only came 
to town for a few hours in the day for business. Under these circumstan- 
ces, I was not able to constitute a Peace Committee at Lyons; but I believe 
I have laid the foundation for one, and having scattered a few seeds, I must 
leave to others the pleasure of reaping the harvest. M. Claudius Billet, an 
eminent banker, a literary and philanthropic man, has taken up the subject 
very warmly, and has engaged immediately to act as correspondent with 
the Peace Committee at Paris, to circulate any publications he may receive 
from them, and to do all in his power to promote the object of the Society. 
I left with him a list of persons who appeared favorable, and he promised, 
towards the fall of the year, to convene them together for the formation of 
a Committee. If this should be accomplished, it would be of immense 
importance, for Lyons is the Liverpool of France; its journals have a very 
extensive circulation throughout the south of France, Geneva, and the rest 
of Switzerland, and might be the means of diffusing the pacific principles 
throughout all those parts. ; 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


GENERAL Peace CoNFERENCE.—Some communications on this subject, 
lately received from London, we are obliged to omit for the present; but 
we do so the more readily because we expect ere-long to ascertain the 
precise arrangements for the General Conference on Peace to be held in 
London during the month of next June. 


Deatu or Rev. Nun Morean Harry.—We are pained to learn, that 
this distinguished friend of peace, the Foreign Secretary of the London 
Peace Society, and the able Editor of their periodical, the Herald of Peace, 
has recently been called from his important labors on earth, to receive, we 
trust, the peacemaker’s reward on high. The friends of the cause through 
the world will mourn his loss, and sympathize with the London Society, 
in this sudden and sore bereavement.—A more particular notice we must 
defer to a future number. 


Pusuications rrom Lonpon.—We acknowledge, with great pleasure, 
the receipt from our friends in London of several very important works on 
Peace, particularly Macnamara’s Prize Essay, and an entire set of the Herald 
of Peace from its commencement a quarter of a century ago. Of the Prize 
Essay, an able and interesting work, and a rich contribution to the literature 
of peace, we have no room to give even a passing notice; but we shall 
hereafter introduce it to our readers, and lay it under large contribution to 
our pages. 


LETTERS AND PusBLicaTions FRoM Paris.—Similar acknowledgements 
are due to our friends in Paris not only for letters, but for back numbers 
of the Journal of the Society of Christian Morals, and a copy of M. Bazan’s 
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Prize Essay on Peace, for which a reward of 1000 francs had been offered, 
as one of 100 guineas had been for that of Mr. Macnamara. 

From our countyman, G. M. Gibbes, Esq., a resident in Paris for the 
last twelve years, we have also received a very able Letter to the American 
Peace Society, on the subject of an International Journal to be devoted 
mainly to the preservation of peace; a grand conception, which we 
should rejoice to see realized asa pioneer and auxiliary of permanent 
peace through Christendom. 


Home Intelligence. 11 





HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


We have so long neglected both home and foreign intelligence, that we 
devote to the subject an unusual portion of our present number. 


Acrent.—From the Rev. T. H. Miller we learn, that he had sent a report 
of his labors to our Treasurer; but not reaching our Secretary in season, 
we could give no full or definite account of his services. We are happy, 
however, to perceive, that he has been at work with his usual zeal in 
Portsmouth and its vicinity, especially in Newcastle, Newington, Kensing- 
ton, Scotland Parish, York, Me., and Salisbury, Mass., besides bringing 
our cause before the General Association of New Hampshire, and the 
Rockingham Conference. 


Srcretary’s Lasors.—The extracts from his report, selected for our 
last number, we were obliged for the most part to omit; and we can now 
give only a small portion of the remainder, while we must defer an account 
of his recent labors in Rhode Island. 


PROGRESS OF THE CausE IN Franxuin County, New Yorx.—“ The 
public mind in this county I found unexpectedly well prepared for my 
efforts ; a result which I attribute mainly to the spontaneous instrumentality 
of Mr. Foster, who was, however, readily seconded by other good men. 
He had often brought it before his Presbytery, and given it a salutary 
and decided impulse. The question of peace he once put to the test by 
calling upon his hearers to rise at the close of his address ; and the audi- 
ence, a large and intelligent one, rose, nearly, if not quite to a man, from 
their seats. In Constable, the place of his residence, I had from a scattered 
population almost as many hearers, at a third discourse on peace in the 
evening, as had attended during the day; andI heard, that the whole 
company of militia there had petitioned, or were on the point of petition- 
ing, the Legislature to dispense with military drills. 

In Malone, too, I found some fast friends. Mr. Haskell, said to be at 
the head of the bar in that county, had many years ago acquired, frorn the 
nublications of the Massachusetts Peace Society, a strong interest in the 
cause; and the Rev. A. Parmalee, for more than thirty years pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in that place, and consequently on the ground when 
it was successively visited in our last war by the American and the British 
troops, had showed himself an active friend. He could speak from some 
personal observation; for he had seen the place occupied first by several 
thousand American troops, and afterwards by a still larger number ‘of 
British soldiers. His own house was the retreat of wounded or diseased 
officers; and from the specimens of war there exhibited on a small scale, 
he assured me I could not conceive its bad effects on the soldiers or the 
community. Profaneness, and Sabbath-breaking, and drunkenness, and 
gambling, and licentiousness, all kinds of wickedness abounded; nor has 
the place to this day, some thirty years, recovered from the contagion. All 
this might be said of other places in that region, and far more of Plattsburgh, 
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where a large number of troops were stationed during our last war, and a 
company or two have been kept nearly all the time since. 

In Fort Covington, another seat of our last war, I expected little, but 
found in the evening a very good audience assembled to hear me; and at 
the close of my lecture, there came up to me a stanch friend of our cause, 
the only subscriber to the Advocate we had in the place, Henry Longley, 
who will, I doubt not, stick to the cause of peace as long as Salmon river 
runs into the St. Lawrence. I learned that he had been at work; just the 
kind of friends we want every where. It seems he can talk as well as think ; 
and so he had been delivering some addresses there on the subject, to very 
good acceptance. ‘T'rue, they deemed him somewhat ultra; and so will 
every man that is worth much as a reformer, be regarded by an unreformed 
community. ° - * * . 

Similar statements I might make respecting persons and places through 
northern New York, Vermont and New Hampshire ; but I abstain, through 
fear of taxing your time and patience too much. These are favorable, yet 
fair specimens of what I found all along my route of some four hundred 
eri and, I might add, of what I witness more or less in almost every place 

visit.” 





PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE CAUSE. 


Let our readers look at the few specimens we give in this number, of what is doing in our 
own country and in Europe; and they wiil see what fields of usefulness, and what prospects of 
success are opening before the friends of peace. The whole Christian world is ripening fast for 
efforts in this cause. We doubt whether there was ever atime so auspicious; and these golden 
opportunities strongly encourage and demand a large increase of exertions. 

tC3~ New Svusscrizers. We send this number to many postmasters and others, with the 
request, that they will either interest themselves in procuring subscribers, or hand it te the 
minister, or some other one who will. Jf any person will forward, this month or the next, 
two dollars, post-paid, we will send 8 copies, and more at the same rate, to a single address. 





TERMS.—Single copies, 50 cents—5 copies to one address, $2—15 copies, $5—40 copies, $10 
—100 copies, $20. At the same rate, any number for general or gratuitous distribution, 
XP cheaper even than tracts. £73 

ire Always pay in advance, without expense io us. 

Every minister taking up a collection for the cause, is entitled to the ADVOCATE. 

tc Old Subscribers will be entitled to twice as many numbers in this form as before, 
though as much matter in this, as in 24 pages of the other in its common type. 

i Communications, post-paid, to Geo. C. Beckwirts, Cor. Secretary, or J. P. BLANCHARD, 
Treasurer, No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 

$°-3~ Money for the Advocate, and all orders respecting it, can be sent free of expense by any 
post master. We hope our friends will remember this. 
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